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ABSTRACT 

The Bilingual-Bicultural Program at DeWitt Clinton 
High School, Bronx; New York, was designed to provide support 
services to students with problems in reading and writing skills, and 
in linguistic, academic, and classroom adjustment. The program 
offered instruction in English as a Second language (ESL), Spanish 
for native speakers, Spanish as a second language (SSL), and 
bicultural content area courses to 214 students in 1982. An 
evaluation of the program, based on students* achievement in English 
language development, mastery of their native language, mathematics, 
social studies, and science showed: (1) levels 9 and 10 students 
demonstrated a moderate improvement in English, while level 11 
students showed a slight decline; (2) the performance of students at 
all levels and grades improved in Spanish; (3) level 11 students 
showed a moderate improvement in mathematics, while level 9 and 10 
students showed a slight decline; (4) the majority of the students 
who received \instruct ion in English did well in teacher made tests in 
mathematics, Science, social studies, and native language; and (5) 
student attendance objectives for the program were met. Recruitment 
of more bilingual personnel was recommended. Statistical data on 
staff development is appended to this evaluation report.. Also 
appended are lists of services and cultural activities for bilingual 
students, and records of parental- involvement. (AOS) 
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I. CONTFXT 



COMMIj/l 



ITY SFTTING 



DeWitt Clinton High School, the home of the R1 l 1 nqual -R1cul tural Pro- 
qram, is in the Jerome Avenue section of the North Rronx. This section 
is low- to mi dd^- income; larqe apartment buildinqs predominate, but there 
are a few private homes. A small, thriving business^ section serves the 
residents. 

Only a few of the students live in the vicinity of the school, however. 
Most commute by bus or train from other sections of the Rronx, especially 
the South Rronx. The economically depressed South Rronx has been devastated 
by fires in the past several years, and many families have moved out. Its 
population is predominantly Hispanic, with a large percentage of ^ acJ< 
Americans and a few Orientals and whites. Problems of inner-city living 
abound: high unemployment; welfare dppendencv; mental and physical illness; 
drun traffic; crime; high mobility. 
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Spanish is tn general use all over the South Bronx, with Spanish- 
language businesses, newspapers, movies, radio, and television, Hispanic 
students generally speak Spanish at home and at school. They use English 
only in the classroom or to communicate with their black American peers 
and mainstream teachers, 

SCHOOL SETTING 

DeWitt Clinton is one of the few specialized boys' schools in the 
New York City system. The school building, surrounded by trees on open 
land that separates it from the main thoroughfare, i~s well maintained. 
Fifty-two percent of the school's 3,000 students speak only English, while 
48 percent are of Hispanic origin. On the basis of English reading scores 
on standardized tests, forty percent of the Hispanic students in the school 
are of limited English proficiency. 



II. STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Students are eligible for the program if their score on the English 
part of the New York City Language Assessment Battery is below the twenty- 
first percentile and their score on the Spanish part is 1, higher than on the 
English part. Other factors taken into consideration for admission into 
the program are: poor academic performance; results of interviews with 
the program staff; recent immigrant status; feeder-school recommendation; 
teacher recommendation; parental request. 

Of the 214 students in the program in 1981-1982, 204 (%S percent) were 
Hispanic bilingual students. The remaining ten were black American mono- 
lingual students admitted to the program to integrate it. Most of the 
students were born outside the United States, principally- in Puerto Rico 
and the Dominican^Republ ic. Table 1 shows the number and percentage .of 
students by their country of origin. 

Both the Hispanic students born in the United States and the recent 
immigrants have severe linguistic, academic, and adjustment problems. 
About 15 percent of them cannot read Spanish, and their oral and written 
English is below par. U.S. -born students have particular difficulties 

v. 

in concept formation. Those born outside the U.S. have difficulties 
with teacher-student roles, note-taking, and study habits. 

The program has helped the students develop reading and writing skills, 
however. Last year, about 10 percent of the Hispanic students in the 
program were removed from Spanish courses because their Spanish skills 
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had improved sufficiently. These students then pursued their Spanish- 
lanquaqe study with independent course work, writinq reports under the 
supervision of the resource teacher. 

TABLE 1 

Ngmber a-nd Percentages of Student's by' 
Country of Pi rth 



Country of Birth 


Number 


Percent 


Puerto Ri co 


94 


■44. 1 


Domi nican Pepuhl ic 


?P ' 


13.1 


Mexico 


? 


n.9 


Hondu ras 


3 


1.4 


Costa Rica 


? 


n.p 


El Salvador 


3 


1.4 


Nicaragua 


2 


n.Q 


Ecuador 


7 


3.3 


U.S. 


7? 


33.8 


TOTAL 


21.1 


ion. r> 



.Most program students were born in Puerto Rico (44.1 percent) 
and the United States (34 percent). 
* 

.Df the total students "reported, all but ten are Hispanic and 
speak Spanish at home. These in are United States-born black 
students who report English as their home language. 



All proqram students are male since PeWitt Clinton is an all hoys' 
school. Table 2 presents the distribution of proqram students by qrade. 
There seems to be a concentration of students in the lower qrades (9 
and 10) and a proqressive decrease in enrollment as the qrade increases. 
The project director reports that, besides the fact that unsuccessful 
students tend to drop-out after qrade 10, many students have expressed 
their dissatisfaction with heinq in an all boys' school. The school is 
considerinq a chanqe in policy in-order to include female students and 
to include proqrams which may attract them to the school. 

Most proqram students are immiqrants and their educational histories 
are hiqhly varied. Many have suffered interrupted schoolinq or a lack of 
educational opportunities. As a result, they may have received fewer 
years of schoolinq than their qrade would indicate. Many are over the 
expected aqe ranqe for their qrade. Table 3 presents students by aqe 
and qrade. 

The fact that so many students are overaqe has imolications for settinq 
standards of performance and interpretinq student outcomes. For those 
students who have missed years of schoolinq, it is important to consider 
the possible- deficiency in coqnitive development and nat i ve-1 anquaqe 
proficiency. These deficiencies in the native lanquaqe will influence 
their development of oral and literary skills in Enqlish.- 
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TABLE 2 * ! 

Number and Percentages of Program Students by Grade 




Grade 


N 


of 
Grade 


9 


73 


34.3 


10 


69 


32.4 


h 


35 


. 16.4 


12 ' 


36 


16.9 


TOTAL 


213 


100.0 



.Most students are ,in the lower grades, 9 and 10. Enrollment 
decreases as grade increases. 



.All program students are male. 



/ 
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TABLE 3 

Number of Students by Aqe and Grade 



Aqe 


, Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 12 


Total 


'14 


' IL ' * ' 

ur: sM,,,M-Mf vt: i 








14 


15 




; ' " 12- * - ' 


3 . 




50 | 


16 


17 


t . •. : ~* . . .. 


\ i lO - ■ 


1 


51 


17 


7 


24 


» M 


.-:"■"»' 1 " 11 111 


58 


18 


1 


8 


5 




27 


^ 19 




1 


2 * 


7 


10 • 


20 








-3 , 


3~^ 


Total 


73 


' 69 


35 


36 


213 ^ 



Ov^raqe 
Students 



Number 


25 


• 33 


•7 


10 ' 


•75 


Percent 


34 


48 


20 


28 


. 35 



^Ifrtite. Shaded boxes Indicate expected aqe range for grade. 



•Thirty-five percent of the students are'overaqe for their qrade. 
'Most overage students are in qrade- 10. 

• Most students are 17 years of aqe, 0{ these, most are in qrade 
in. 

•The proportion of overage students decreases after qrade 10, 
-This indicates that "droppfnq out" of the school or leaving the 
proqram may occur most frequently after this qrade. 
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III. PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 

HISTORY 

The program, which started in September, 1978, is in its fourth and 
final year'. Its antecedents included classes in English as a second lan- 
guage (E.S.L.), and bilingual general science and bioloqy classes which 
had v been offered since 1970. The bilingual science teacher became the 
bilingual guidance counselor, and guidance services in Spanish were 
started in 1974. In 1977, the bilingual guidance counselor developed 
the grant proposal and i n' 1978* became the director of the program. 

PHILOSOPHY 

The program'^ philosophy reflects the behaviorist model in which the ^ 
director was trained. The program seeks to reinforce, the students' native 
language skills and their familiarity with their native culture while they 
are learning English. Reinforcements include, recognition, praise, and the 
recording of student achievements. Such cooperative activities as peer 
tutoring and cultural* trips are used as encouragement. 

It is a four-year program, grades nine through twelve, and is only 
partially transitional in nature. Spanish Courses are retained through- 
out the four years. . \ 

ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 

The assistant principal for foreign languages oversees the program. 
He also supervises the teaching, of languages, both E.S.L. and Spanish, 
w/ithin the program. 

The program director coordinates the program and directs curriculum 
development, staff training, parental involvement, an^ budgetary matters. 



She also supervises the program staff, which includes a resource teacher, 

v 

a grade adviser/counselor, three educational assistants, a family assistant, 
5 and. six tutors. 

The resource teacher is in charge of parent workshops and supervises the 
educational assistants. The grade adviser/counselor is in charge of student 
programs, supervises the family assi stant* and tutors, and handles counsel- 
ing needs. Both the resource teacher and the adviser/counselor organize 
student activities and train the tutors. 

The educational assistants help the teachers with classroom work , paper 
wprk, and the work of the tutors. The family assistant notifies students' 
families when problems occur and gives out information about the program's 
activities. She also visits feeder schools to recruit students and to give 
out information about the program. 
«, Content-area teachers assigned to the program are under the direct super- 
vision of their respective departments. 

Figure 1 shows the organization of the program within the school. 




Fiqure 1 

Organization of the Bi 1 ingual-Bicul tural Program Within The School 

| PRINCIPAL | 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL, 
DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 



ASSISTANT PRINCIPALS 
CONTENT-AREA 
DEPARTMENTS 



PROGRAM DIRECTOR 
BILINGUAL- BICULTURAL PROGRAM 



CONTENT-AREA 
TEACHERS 



| TUTORS | 
I (6-) 1 



grade AdVIsEr/ 

COUNSELOR 



BILINGUAL PARENTAL 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 



RESOURCE 
TEACHER 



I EDUCATIONAL 
[ ASSISTANTS (3) 



| FAMILY 
(ASSISTANT 



Supervisory Relationship 
Collaborative Relationship 
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FUNDING 

The program receives E . S . E 1 A. Title 'I, Title VII and tax levy (<New 
York City Board of Education) funds, fight classroom teachers and three 
paraprofessionals are paid through tax levy funds, while four classroom 
teachers arid four paraprofessionals are funded by Title I. Tax levy 
monies also support the program by providing the services of a part-time 
career counselor. All other non-instructional components, (administration 
and supervision, curriculum development, supportive services, staff 
development, parental involvement, community involvement) receive funds 
from Title VII. ' v 

Tables 4 and 5 list the personnel and functions by source of funding. 

STAFf CHARACTERISTICS 

'Appendix A lists the .academi c, pedagogical, and other characteristics 
of the program staff. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

The long-range goal of the program is to improve the students 1 English- 
language and general academic performance. Its instrumental goal is to 
develop a comp rehensi ve^ bi 1 i ngual course of study for secondary education, 
to be implemented by instructional and support staff trained in the areas 
of specialization required by the students in the p^gram. In addition, 
it aims to increase the involvement of parents in their children's educa- 
tion and to increase the proportion of students .graduating- from high 
school and continuing their education or becoming gainfully employed. 
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TABLE 4 -J 
Funding for the Instructional Component 



Subject Area 


Funding Source 


-Personnel 
Teacher Paraprof essional 


E.S.L. 


^ Title I 


1 " . 1 


Reading. (Engl ish) 


Title I 


3 3 


Native Language 


Tax Levy 


3 0 


Mathemat 1 cs 


■ — : : ^ 

Tax Levy 


"3 1 ' 


Social Studies 


Tax Levy 


1 4 


Sc1 ence 


Tax Levy 


1 1 * 


TABLE 5 

x Funding for the Non-Instructional Component 




Function 


Funding Source 


Personnel 


Administration and 
Supervi s1 on 


H tie Vil- 


Program Oi rector 


Cur ricul urn 
Devel opment 


li tie VII 


Bilingual Spcial 
Studies Teacher 


Supportive Services 


Title VII 
Tax Levy 


Program D1 rector, , 
Resource Teacher, Family 
Assistants, 3 Educational 
Assi stants, -Grade advisor/ 
Counselor 

Career Counselor (part-time) 


Staff Development 


Ti tl e VI 1 


Program D1 rector 
Grade Adviser/Counselor, 
B11 ingual Social Studies 
Teacher 


Parent and/or 
Community Involvement 


Title VII 
Tax Levy 


Program Director and all 
other Title VII personnel 
Principal 
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IV. INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

PLACEMENT, PROGRAMMING, AND MAINSTREAMING 

Placement in the program is accomplished according to the entry criteria 
discussed under "Student Characteristics," page 3. 

Student programming is a supportive service of the grade advisor/guidance 
counselor. Brogranimi ng 1s 'Subject to three factors: New York City Boarcf 
of Education graduation requirements; the student's academic level; and 
the student's English-language proficiency. 

The advisor/counselor told the evaluator that she Interviews each student 
at least three times a semester to discuss the pro'gram for the next semester. 
She also informs students about graduation requirements. Students who are 
in trouble academically are interviewed to find out why, and family or 
personal counseling is qlven when needed. 

t Transition to use of English instruction is accomplished according to 
each student's ability, but malnstreaming is never total. The program seeks 
to integrate the students into the main culture of the school in three ways: 
through currlcular activities; through extracurricular activities; and 
through the admission of monolingual students into the program. These 
Tatter students, who are admitted at their own request, have demonstrated 
a special sensitivity to Hispanic culture and a desire to learn Spanish 
as a second lanquage. 

In line with the original^program proposal, students are mainstreamed in 
art, music, and health-education courses. In addition, they are mainstreamed 
in mathematics and science courses due»tt> a lack of bilingual teachers 1n 
these subjects. ' 

) 
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Ext racurricul arly , the students are integrated 'in trips, assemblies, and 
p.O.T.C. Many mainstream students come to<the program office for counselinq 
and for help *fn their Spanish courses, and some mainstream students attend 
the Wlingual assemblies and cultural programs. 

INSTRUCTIONAL OFFERINGS 
Overview 

Theprogram offers instruction in English as a second language, Spanish 
formative speakers and Spanish as a second language (S.S.L.), and bilingual 
content-area courses. In addition, the program offers tutoring for students 
who have difficulty adjusting to classroom work. The evaluator visited 
classes in all of these areas and/or interviewed personnel involved. 

English as a Second Language 

E.S.L. instruction is divided into four ofle-year levels: beqinning; 
intermediate; advanced; and transitional. The fourth year prepares students 
to enter mainstream English classes. The program also offers four levels 
of English readinq funded by Title I. Table 6 lists the fall and sprinq 
E.S.L. courses and the textbooks used. Each class meets five periods a 
week. 



TABLE 6 

Instruction in English as a Second Language 















Fal 1 
Courses 


Number of 
CI asses 


Averaqe 
Class Req. 


Class Pds. 
Per Week 


Cu rri cul um or 
Material >n Use 


(Reqi nn1 nq) 
E.S.L. 1 


• 2 


25 


in 


Access to Engl i sh 1 ; 
Real Stori es ; 
Workbook 1 


( Intermedi ate) 
E.S.L. "2 


1 


20 


5 


Access to Engl i sh 1 ; 
Real Stories ; r 
"Workbook 1 


( I nt ermedi a te ) 
E.S.L. 3 


1 


14 


5 


Access to English ?; 
World of Vocabulary; 
Journey to Fame 


(Transitional ) 
F\S.L. 4 




1 




5 


Access to Engl i sh ?\ 
World of Vocabulary ; 
Journey to Fame 


- Spring 
Courses 


Number of 
CI asses 


Averaqe 
Class Req. 


ft 

Class Pds. 
Per Week 


Curriculum or 
Material in Use 


(Beginning) 
E.S.L. 1 


2 


17 


10 


Rook 1 Tests * nrn 1 
i n Engl i sh ; Everyday 
E.S.L, Rook 1 ; 
Real Stories 


( Intermedi ate) 
E.S.L. ? 


1 


21 


5 


Rook 1 Tests h Drill* 
in English; Everyday 
E.S.L. Rook 2; 
Real Stories 


( Intermedi ate) 
E.S.L. 3 


1 


25 


5 


Raok Z Tests Drill? 
in Engl i sh ; Rook 1 
World of Vocabulary; 
Journey to Fame 


(Transitional ) 
E.S.L. 4 


1 


1 1 

17 


1 

s 


Rook ? Tests A Drill 
in Engl i sh ; Rook 1 
Worl d of Vocabul ary ; 
Journey to Fame 

1 ' w 



An Enql ish-readinq teacher told the evaluator that her classes included 
both oroaram and mainstream students. Proqram students were doing well, 
even thouqh she used f i rst-1 anquaqe teachinq methods. She said her qoals 
were to develop the students' skills in writinq (outlining, arqumentat i ve 
wrltinq, and research) arid in readinq (for details and for inferences, to 
develop vocabulary, to draw conclusions, to find the main idea, to under- 
stand development of character and settinq, to understand fiqurative lan- 



quaqe, and to use the dictionary). 

The evaluator visited this teacher's Fnqlish 12 readinq class, which was 
studying King Lear in a prose version* Thirteen students were present. 
There was no paraprofessional . The students read portions of^the text, dis- 
cussed the readings, and answered questions from a handout. Classroom inter- 
change toas l° n percent in Fnglish. There was no student-student interchange. 
Most of the Students- participated in the lesson. 



Spanish instruction includes a track for native speakers (the first- 
lanquaqe track) and a track for students of Spanish as a second language 
(the S.S.L. /regular track). The fi rst-1 anquaqe track (desiqnated N ) has 
four one-year levels: elementary; intermediate; advanced; and col 1 eqe-1 evel 



(Span'Nl through Spaa N8). These courses are tauqht entirely in Spanish, 
using a fi rst-1 anquage methodology. The emphasis is on developing writing 
and reading skills. The S. S . L. /regu 1 ar track has three levels: elementary; 
intermediate; and advanced. These courses (designated Span 1 through Span 
6) use an eclectic methodology, with an emphasis on developing auditory 
and comprehension skills. Some grammar is included. 



r 



Spanish Language 




The assistant principal of foreiqn lanquaqes, who supervises lanquaqe 
instruction, told the evaluator that the pedanonical emphasis in the S.S.L./ 
reqular track is on developinq auditory and speakinq skills. The approach 
is audio-1 inqual and eclectic, usinq Spanish and Enqlish for instruction 
and interchanqe. The elementary course has a modified curriculum for 
students with no knowledqe of Enqlish, and the emphasis is on conversation. 
Simpl e -di aloques are used, but very little qrammar is presented. 

Spani sh-1 anquaqe classes use no paraprofess i ona 1 s , 4ut advanced students 
serve as tutors in both tracks* Hispanic culture is inteqrated into the N- 
track curriculum throuqh textbooks and visual aids. Textbooks and films 
have been chosen to present both Caribbean and continental Hjspanic cultures 

Table 7 lists the falkand sprinq offerinqs and the textbooks used in 

1 

the Spani sh-1 anquaqe coursas. Each class meets five periods a week. 
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TABLE 7 

Instruction 1n the Native Lanquaqe 



Fall 
Courses 


Number of 
CI asses 


■ 

Averaqe 
Class Req. 


Class Pels. 
Per Week 


L 

Description 


Curriculum or 
Material 1n Use 


Spanish IN 


? 


34 




Flementary Spanish 
for Spanish Speakers 


El FspaPfol al 
Ma; Pal an Series 


Spanish 3N 


? 


34 


5 


Intermediate Spanish 


Aventuras en la 
Cludad 


Spanish SN 


1 


3^3 




Advanced Spanish 


Cuentos de Hoy 
y manana 


Advanced 
Spani sh 


1 - 


?6 




Col leqe 
Level Spani sb 


Survey of South 
American Literature 






Sprinq 
Courses 


Number of 
Classes 


Averaqe 
Class Req. 


Class Pels. - 
Per Week , 


Description 


Curriculum or 
Material In Use 


Spanish ?N 


? 


3? 




Flementary Spanish 


Barrios de la 
Cludad; Palan Series 


Spanish 4N 


1 


31 


5 


Intermediate SpaMsh 


Fl Tesoro de la 
Sierra Madre 


Spanish 6N 


1 


33 




Advanced Spanish 


Calldoscoplo de las 
Americas 


Advanced 
Spanish 


I 


?n 


4 S 


Col leqe 
Level Spanish 


Survey of Spanish 
Llteratu re; 
La Carreta 



Content-Area Courses 

The program's original plan w$s to use Spanish in mathematics, science, 
and social studies classes and Enqllsh in art, music, and health-education 
classes. But^this plan had to be modified severely this year because the 
school lost the two bilingual teachers in mathematics and science. These 
classes were taught by monolingual Enql i sh-speaki nq teachers, assisted by 
bilingual paraprofess ional s. Thus, only the social studies classes were 
taught in the bilingual mode. 

In the mathematics and science classes, althouqh instruction, asslqn- 
ments, and testing are In English, the paraprofessional goes around the 
room translating test items and assignments for any students having dif- 
ficulties. Such help is given 1n the ninth and tenth grades but not in the 
eleventh and twelfth grades. ^ 

In the social studies classes, the teacher used his discretion as to 
the ratio of Spanish to English. He gives assignments 1n both lanquages. 
Tests are in Spanish. 

Table 8 lists the fall and spring bilinqual offerings 1n social studies. 
Each class meets five periods a week. 



TABLE 8 

Bilingual Instruction in Content Areas 





Course 
Title 


No. of 
(Fall) 


CI asses 
(Spring) 


Average Regi ster 
(Fan) (Spring) 


World Geography 


1 


1 


35 


Global 2 b 


2/ 


2 


24 


Global 3 


1 


1 


30 


American History 
and Studies 


' 'l 


1 


40 


Government & 
Pol itics 




1 


35 



a All classes are taught in Spanish and English for five periods 
each week. Eighty-five percent of the materials in classroom 
use are ia the students 1 native language, 

> b Class held for ten periods each week. 

About a third of the curriculum of Global I concentrates on the study 
of L*tin American culture. In Global II, only about 10 percent is devoted 
to this /t culture. The social studies teacher told the evaluator that he has 
tried' to augment* Jftfe scope of Latin American culture* presented in Global 
II, but the curriculum allows for very>little. When possible he contrasts 
Latin American institutions with those of the United States: for example, 
plantation versus hacienda; civil rights versus denial of rights. 



In a social studies class observed by the evaluator, 17 students and a 
bilingual paraprofessional were present, in addition to the teacher. Students 
included both Spanish-dominant and second-language program students. The 
lesson was on the separation of powers in the U.S. federal system, and the 
teacher started by discussing the concept of federalism under the Reagan 
administration. He continued by asking the class questions that artfully 
developed the discussion. Presentation, motivation, and class participation 
were excellent. Major concepts of the lesson were applied to Latin American 
countries. Language interaction between teacher and students was 90 percent 
in Spanish. English was used mainly for reading and quoting. The S.S.L. 
students had difficulty finding 'the, right words to ask and answer questions; 
sometimes they used English. The teacher answered all questions in Spanish. 

A mathematics clas's observed by the evaluator included 12 students, a 
monolingual English-speaking teacher, and a bilingual paraprofessional. 
Both mainstream and 'program students were in the class.. The teacher 
conducted the lesson in English, writing important rules and examples on 
the chalkboard. Students did exercises at their desks, and a few were 
asked to write the exercises on the board. The paraprofessional went from 
.desk to desk, helping program students who had difficulties. Teacher- 
student interchange was 100 percent in English, while paraprofessional - 
student interchange was 100 percent in Spanish. .This combination, plus - 
the use of the chalkboard, seemed to dissolve the students' language 
difficulties. 

i 

A- science class observed by the evaluator included a monolingual Enqlish- 
speaking teacher, 14 students, and a tutor who was replacing an absent para- 
professional. All interchange was in English; there was no translation 
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i a nto Spanish* Four students showed severe difficulties in understanding 
» what was going on. - 

TUTORING SERVICES 

The tutoring system is a distinguishing feature of the program, 1 The 
tutors help any program student who is having difficulties adjusting 
to classroom demands. This year, six tutors served some 60 program students. 
Tutoring was reduced from the original eight periods a day to four or five 
thi s year. 

Tutoring is doge in the language the student considers to be his or her 
first language. In group tutoring, both languages are used. These groups 
are arranged not by language but by level of achievement. 

All tutors are volunteers. Two are peer students, two are alumni of 
DeWitt Clinton who are now in college, and two are volunteer college students. 
They are selected on the basis Qf the following criteria: aq excellent 
attendance record; 85 percent or better average in the subject they tutor; 
and recommendations by the subject-area teachers. 

Tutors are trained by the grade adviser/counselor and the resource 
teacher in how to effect the teacher-student roles; how to develop empathy 
with the students; and how to use these skills to enhance the learning 
process. 

In two tutoring sessions vistted by the evaluator, student participation 
was excellent, and so was the rapport between the tutors and the students. 
The tutors maintained a prof efssi onal but cordial attitude, and the stadents 
appeared to be learning the lessons. , t 



FUTURE PLANS 

This is the last year of.TftTe VII funding for the Bi lingual-Bicul tural 
Program. The director has -presented a proposal for a new Title VII program 
to~be called the Bilingual Spanish-to-English Career Training Program. It 
will be geared to Hispanic students in grades nine through tweleve. Its 
goals are to accelerate *the transition from Spanish to English instruction 
and to train students for jobs, dob aptitudes and interests will be 
measured; vocational counsel i ng will be giverr, and courses will be offered 
to 1 train students for office and health careers. 



ERIC 
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V. ' NON- INSTRUCTIONAL COMPONENT 

CURRICULUM AND' MATERIALS / ' - 

A main objective of the program 1s to develop curriculum materials 
suited to the needs of Its students. Materials developed this year Include ■ - 
a social studies curriculum, El Slglo Velnte , and ten Spani sh lessons of 20 
minutes each designed to help tutors in science. 

EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 

' The resource teacher 1 s ' 1 n charge of trips and other extracurricular 
activities for program . students, and -thei r parents. This year there were 
seven' trips: Radio City Music Hall ; two plays; a ci reus; the Circle Line * 
"tour; a movie; and a Domi nican .Day celebration at another school. 

The program sponsored four major cultural events: Dominican Independence 
Day; Puerto Rican Week; antf two award assemblies. In adcli tion 4 , "the , resource 
teacher Supervises the publ 1 cations of a program* newsl etter , Notidas Bil ingues* , 
which is Issued three times a year. 
. 

SUPPORTIVE SERVICES 

Jhe director of the ^program , , a trained, guidance counselor who is fully 
conversant 1n Spanish, offers 1n-depth, crisis, and vocational guidance to 
the program students. 

The gracte adviser/counselor offers help 1n programming and counseling. 

She tries to reach absent students by phone and makes home vi sits -in- cases 

of Illness. She gives vocational advice and seeks to enroll students who 

withdraw from school in G.E.D. classes. She takes students on trips to 

colleges -- including Hunter and D'Youville Colleges and Columbia University 

this year. She counsels students with personal problems*; if the problem 
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Involves the family, she asks the family assistant to make a home visit. 
If an outside agency's services are needed, she refers the student to the 
program director. In addition, she coordinates' her work with that of the 
school's guidance department. 

The family assistant works under the grade 'adviser 1 s supervision. Her 
principal duties are to oversee student attendance and to visit homes to 
help students and their families resolve problems that Interfere with school 
work. She averages eight to ten home visits a week. v In addition, she 
helps students and former students to find jobs. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

The program devoted considerable time to staff training this y*ar. 
Training was alSQ offered to the rest of the DeWItt CI intjon^ faculty and to 
faculties of other schools. Therp were eight sessions for the Title V 1 1 

4 

bilingual staff and 23 sessions for the non-b1 1 Ingual staff; four sessions 
for DeWItt Clinton faculty and two sessions for new teachers from other « 
schools. There were also ten monthly Title VII staff meetings. Staff" 
also attended training sessions outside the school. Appendix B lists 
the training offered to and attended by the program staff., plus the 
university courses attended by, the staf^thls year. 

PARENTAL INVOLVEMENT 

The principal mechanism for parental Involvement 1s the Parent Advisory 
Committee, which J ncludes program staff, voTnrrteer parents, and selected 
program students. This committee Informs parents of program activities, 
discusses problems of the program, and suggests ways to get parents Involved. 
It held'nine meetings this year, attended by from eight to 14 parents, four 



students, and staff. These' meeti ngs coincide with meetings of the school's 
P.T.A. Executive Board so that progranr parents may establish communication 
with mainstream parents and the principal! 

Program pa.cents A al so were involved in the four open-school events held 
this year, in the Third Annual Hispanic Parents' Conference onEducatlon at 
Long Island University, and 1n diverse home and phone contacts with the 
staff. 



COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 



The program participated in the following community activities this 
year: the Dominican Educators' Association; District 6 School Board; 
Hostos Community College; the Hispanic Cmflmunlty Heal th . Cound 1 ; the 
Wests 1 de .Community Conference; KingsbMdqe Heights Neighborhood Patrol; 
KingsbMdqe Heights Homeowrfers Association; the New York City Police De- 
partment Bl ockwatchers ; Community Board#8; Aspira; and Chase Manhattan 
Bank's 1982 Neighborhood Grant Program. 

AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

The final determination of the effectiveness of a program 1s made by the 
way Its students respond to its efforts. ( This year program students' recel ved 
the fol lowing awards: 



fforl 

1 



Arista Honor Society, 1; 

Scholarships, 3; . 
Prize-winners 1n the dty-wide Poetry Contest, 3 (first, second, 
and th1 rd prizes) ; . 
Certificates of recognition f ronv the Cdngressi onal Arts Competition, 

3; 

Certificates of Award for Health Services, 1; 
Dally News Super Youth Awards, 7; 

Certificates of Merit and Special Prizes at the. school's BlUnqual 
Awards Assembly, 30; 
Graduation awards , 13 ; 
Regent's diplomas, 2. 
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Of the 22 proqram students who were qraduatinq this year, 15 Intended to 
qo on to colleqe, four to. military service, and two to work. One was 
undecided. (See Table 9.) 

The attrition rate in the proqram was 12.6 percent, compared to 24.1 
percent in the school as £ whole. The suspension rate amonq proqram students 
was 2^8 percent, compared to 4.1 percent for the whole student body. 

Table 10 presents the number of students lost to the proqram durinq the 
year. Of the 27 students who left, 15 transferred to other schools, five 
left New York City, five transferred to alternative proqrams, and two 
left school to qo to work. 

TABLE 9 

Post-Hiqh School Plans of Twelfth-Grade Students 



Plans 


Number 


Percent 


Col 1 eqe 


15 


68.2 


Armed Forces 


4 


18.? 


Work 


1 


4.5 


Undecided 


2 


9.1 


Total 


> .?? 


wo. n 



•.Most students in qrade 12 reported plans to attend colleqe. 

.A hi qh proportion (61 percent) of qrade ^12 students reportlnq 
plans may.be an indication of a postlve attitude toward self 
and achievement. 
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Number of Students, Lea v1 nq the Program 



Reason For 
Leaving 


Grade 9 


Grade 10 


Grade 11 


Grade 17 


Total 


Di scharqed/ 
transferred to 
altern. program 


4 


1 






5 


Transferred to 
another^school 


5 


9 


1 




15 


Graduated 








22 


72 


Returned to 
native country 


1 


3 






4 


Discharged (Job) 




2 






2 


Total 


10 


15 


1 


72 


48 



.The maiority of students who leave the proqram have computed 
qrade 1? and qraduate. 

.Most students who leave the proqram are transferred to another 
school; some are transferrer! to an alternative proqram. 

.Some students in the lower qrades return to their native countries; 
others are discharqed to enter the labor force. 
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VI. FINDINGS 

ASSESSMENT PROCEDURES, INSTRUMENTS, AND FINDINGS 

The following section presents the assessment Instruments and pro- 
cedures, and the results of the testing to evaluate student achievement 
In 1981-1982. 

Students were assessed in English-language development, growth 1n 
their mastery of their native language, mathematics, social studies, and 
science. The following are the areas assessed and the Instruments used: 

v English as a second language CREST (Criterion Referenced 

English Syntax Test , Levels I , II, III) 

Reading 1n English New York City Reading Test 
( Cal ifornia Achievement Test and the Comprehensive 
Test of Basic Skij 1 s ) 

SOBAR ( System of Objective Based 

Assessment Reading ) 

Reading 1n Spanish Interamerican Series, Prueba de , 
Lectura (Total Reading, Forms BS and AS, intermediate 
and advanced levels, 1950 version) 

Mathematics performance -- New York City Mathematics Test 
and teacher-made tests 

Science performance Teacher-made tests 

Social studies performance Teacher-made tests 

Native-language performance -- Teacher-made tests 

^ Attendance -- School and program records 

The following analyses were performed: 

On pre/post standardized tests of English and Spanish reading achieve- 
ment and mathematics achievement, statistical and educational significance * 
are reported 1n Tables 13, 15, and 16. 
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Statistical significance was determined through the application of 
the correlated t-test model. This statistical analysis demonstrates 
whether the difference between pre-test and post-test mean scores is 
larger than would be expected by chance variation alone; i.e. is sta- 
tistically significant. 

This analysis does not represent an estimate of how students would 
have performed in the absence of the proqram. No such estimate could be 
made because of the inapplicability of test norms for this population, 
and the unavailability of an appropriate comparison qroup. 

Educational siqnificance was determined for each qrade level by 
calculatinq an "effect size" based on observed summary statistics usinq 
the procedure recommended by Cohen.* An effect size for the correlated 
t-test model is an estimate of the difference between pre-test and post- 
test means expressed in standard deviation units freed of the influence 
of sample size. It became desirable to establish such an estimate because 
substantial differences that do exist frequently fail to reach statistical 
significance if the number of observations for each unit of statistical 
analysis is small. Similarly, statistically siqnificant differences 
often are not educationally meaninqful. 

Thus, statistical and educational siqnificance permit a more meaninqful 
appraisal of proiect outcomes. As a rule of thumb, the followinq effect 



*Jacoh Cohen. Statistical Power Analysis for the Behavioral Sciences 
(Revised Edition^ New Vorlc: Academic Press, VUl Chapter T. 
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size indices are recommended by Cohen as quides to interpreting educa- 
tional significance (ES): 

a difference of 1/5 = .20 = low ES 

a difference of 1/2 = . SO = moderate ES 

a difference of 4/5 = .8Q = high FS 

The instrument used to measure growth in Engl ish language was the 
Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test (CREST), which tests mastery 
of specific syntactic skills at three levels. Material at the begin- 
ning and intermediate levels of the CREST is broken down fnto 25 objectives 
per level, such as present-tense forms of the verb M to be" (Level I), or 
possessive adjectives and pronouns (Level II). Material at the advanced - 
level (Level III) is organized into 15 objectives, such as reflexive 
pronouns. At each level, students are asked to complete four items for 
each objective. An item consists of a sentence frame for which the 
student must supply a word or phrase chosen from four possibilities. 
Mastery of a skill objective is determined by a student's ability to 
answer at least three out of four items correctly. 

This report provides information on the average number of objectives # 
mastered, and the average number of objectives mastered per month of 
treatment by students who received Title I E.S.L. instruction in the fall 
and SDrinq semesters (Tables 11 and 12). Information is provided on 
ftudents 1 performance at the various test levels. Performance breakdowns 
are reported by grade for students who were pre- and post-tested with 
the same test level. 
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Achievement in reading 1n English i§ presented 1n Tables 13 and 14 
and reading in Spanish in Table 15. Achievement in mathematics measured 
by the New York City Mathematics Test 1s presented 1n Table 16. 

Rates of students 1 success 1n mathematics, science, social studies, 
and native-language courses taught in the bilingual program are reported 
"by grade and language of instruction. These tables contain the numbers 
of students reported as taking the relevant courses, and the percent 

4 

passinq, for fall and spring semesters. Data reported for courses tauqht 
in English only include students who were takinq mainstream courses in 
the content areas but received services through the proqram. Tables 
17 and 20 present the percent of students passinq the subject areas by 
lanquaqe of instruction. The tables reportlnq subject-area data are 
listed below by semester: 

> Courses in B1 1 ingual 

Semes ter Engl ish Courses 

Fall Table 18 Table 19 

Spring Table 21 Table 22 

Native lanquage arts (Spanish) achievement (percent passinq examina- 
tions) 1s reported by grade and semester 1n Table 23. 

Comparisons of the attendance rates of proqram participants wlth^that 
of the school as a whole q a re presented in Table 24. This table contains 
averaqe rates for the various .partld pant qroups by qrade, the percent 
difference, value of the z statistic, and Its level of statistical 
significance. Al thouqh the £ statistic used here 1s sllqhtly different 
than the £-test described above, 1t aqain Indicates the extent to which 
the observed percentage differences vary from what miqht be expected by 
chance. 
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TARLF 11 



Performance of Students Tested on the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(CRFST): Average Number of Objectives Mastered hv Grade and Test level 
(F.S.L. Title 1 Spanish-Speaking Students, Fall) 



LFVFL I 



LFVEL II 



LFVFL HI 



TOTALS 





Grade 


Averaqe 
Months of 
Treatment 


N 


Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


N 


Average Number of . 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain 


Oa In/ 
Month 


N 


Averaqe Number of 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Ohiectlves Mastered 
Gain Gain/ 
Month 






-3.o 


ss 


13.0 


17.0 f 


4.0 


1.4 


















SS 


4.0 


' J- 4 




Q 
























in 


?.« 


?\ 


14.1 


ift.n 


3.7 


1.4 


10 


IQ.S 


n.i 


? m <? 


O.ft 




lo.o- |o. a o.o 


-0.? 


14 


3.1 


- I.J 


I 


11 

1? 


3.? V. 

1.? 












1 \ 

?S 


17.8 


?3.1 
19.3 


l.S 


0.4 

n.s 








11 


1.? 


0.4 


OJ 
OJ 

1 


ft 


n.n 


ifi.s 


3.S 




1 


14.0 fS.O 1.0 


0.3 


34 


I.« 


O.fi 



TOTAL 3.0 



ft4 



13.3 17.? 3.9 , 1.4 46 19.? ?0.7 l.fi 



O.S 



H.O 11.? 0.? -0.07 134 3.0 1.0 



NOTF 



. Nunjher of objectives for eadi level: .Level 1 (?S),* Level 11, (?5), Level III (IS). 



In general, SpanVsb-'speakl nq students mastered at lea,st one objective per month of Instruction 
"in the fall. The criterion of at least one ohiectlve mastered per month of tnstructlon set as 
the program objective was met at Level I, hut not at Levels II and 111. 



.Gains appear to he depressed hv high ore-test scores at Levels 11 and 
effect" seems tn he operating for these groups^ 



Thus, a test "eel 1 1 ng 
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TARLF 1? 

Performance of Students Tested pji the Criterion Referenced English Syntax Test 
(rPFST): Average Mumher of Objectives Mastered hy Grade and Test Level 
(F.S.L. Title I Spanlsh-SpeaUno Students, Spring) 



LFVEI I 



IFVFL II 



LFVFL HI 



TOTALS 



I 
i 



Grade 


Average 
Months of 
Treatment 


N 


Average Number of 
Ohlectlves Mastered 
Pre Post Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


»■ N 


Average Number nf 
Ohlectlves Mastered * 
Pre' Post Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


N 


Average Number nf 
Objectives Mastered 
Pre Post Gain 


Gain/ 
Month 


N 


Average Number of 
Objectives M astere' 
Oaln f)a1n/ 
Month 


9 1 


?.? 


7 


10.4 13.9 


3.4 


1.3 


f 7? 


14.7 


lfl.6 


3.9 


l.fi 


4 


11. 75 


14. S 


?.75 * 


0.07 „ 


33 


3.fi 


1.4 


in 






4.fi 7. ft 


3.? 


1.3 


30 


15. ? 


17.4 


2.3 


1.0 


I? 


9.5 


11.3 


?.l 


1.0 


47 


?.3 


1.0 


11 

l? 


?.9 
?.9 










fi 


11. s 


17.7 


fi.? 
3.1 


?.l 


fi 


10.0 


13.0 


3.0 


1.0 


1? 


4.fi 


l.fi 










7 


fi.3 


1.3 


10 


fi.fl 


fl.fi 


l.« 


n.fi 


u 


?.4 


0.9 
























TOTAL 






fi.o ii. i 


3.3 


1.3 


fiS 


13.7 


17.0 


3.3 


1.3 


3? 


9.0 


11.1 




o.g 


]09 


3.0 


1.? 


NOTF . 


Number of ohlectlves for each 


level : 


Level 1 




evel II 




Level HI 


(is). 



















. In general, Snanlsh-speak 1 ng students mastered at least one oMecMve per month of Instruction 
In the spring at each grade and level, except at Level III. j 

.It appears that the degree of difficulty In mastering one oMectlve per month Is grater at Level 
III than at any other level. All groups met the criterion of one ohlectlve mas t ere«\per month 
of Instruction set as the program ohlectlve, except grades 9 and )? at Level III. 
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TARLF V3 



Reading Achievement in Fnqlish 



Significance of the Differences Between Initial and Final Raw Scores 
in Readinq Achievement of Students on the New York City Reading Test 



Leyel « 


N 


Pre- 
Mean 


-Test 
Standard 
Deviation 


Post 
Mean 


-Test 
Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

D1 f.ference 


Corr. 
Pre/Post 


T- 

Test 


Level of 
S1(Jn1 flcance 


Educational 
S1qn1f1cance 


9 




42.9 


11.9 


48.1 


13.1 


5.2 


.77 


1.82 


NS 


0.76 


in 


»17 


29.2 


11.0 


34.4 


12.0 


5.2 


.93 


4.98 


.000 


1.09 


^11^ 


9 


29.7 


6.5 


29.2 


7.7 


-0.4 


.86 


-0.34 


NS 


-0.15 



.'Anion q DeMItt Clinton Hiqh School MH/iqual proqram students who were pre- and post- 
tested on their readinq achievement in Enqllsh, Levels 9 and 10 students showed an 
averaqe improvement of 5.? points. Level 11 students showed a slight decline (-0.4, 
points). 

.The averaqe improvement for Level 10 students was highly s1qn1f1cant statistically 
and educationally. The Improvement for Level 9 students, while not s1qn1f1cant 
statistically was moderately significant educational ly. ^he decline for Level 11 
students was found to be neither statistically nor educationally significant. 



* ■■ TABLE 14 

Reading Achievement in English ^ 
Percent of Objectives Mastered on the System of Objective Based 
Assessment Reading (SOBAR) Post-test by Semester -and Grade Level 



FALL 

Average 



Grade 


< 

N 


Number of 

Objectives 

Attempted 


Average 

Number 

Correct 


Percent 
Mastered 


9 










10 


3 


15.3 


6.0 


39 


11 








- 


12 


3 


15.0 


5.3 


36 


TOTAL 


6 


. 15.2 


5.7 


37 






SPRING 




Grade 


N 


Average 
Number of 
Objectives 
Attempted 


Average 

Number 

Correct 


Percent 
Mastered 


9 

10 


2 


15.0 


3.0 


20 


10 


18.5 


7.0 


38 


11 


12 


16.6 


4.9 


30 


12 


9 


13.3 ' ' 


5.4 


41 


TOTAL 

1 ., 


33 


16,2 


5.6 


34 



Note. With the exception of one eleventh-grade student in the spring 
" semester, no students mastered any objectives on the pre-test. 

.Students mastered 37 percent of the objectives attempted in the 
fall and 34 percent in the spring. 
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TABLE 15 



Reading Achievement In Spanish 



Significance of the Differences Between Initial and Final Raw 
Scores In Native Language Reading Achievement on the Prueba 
de Lectura , Total Reading, by Grade and Te$t LeveT^ 



Level 


Grade 


N 


Pre- 
Mean 


■Test 
Standard 
Deviation 


Post 
Mean 


-Test 
Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

D1 f ference 


Corr. 
Pre/Post 


T- 

Test 


Level of 
Significance 


Educational 
S1 qn 1 f icance 


2 


9 


18 


43.3 


19.9 


51.8 


23.8 


8.4 


.97 


5.25 


.001 


1.10 


2 


10 


7 


44.4 


18.4 


51.4 


15.7 


7.0 


.97 


4.41 


.005 


1.23 


TOTAL 




25 


43.6 


19.1 


.51.7 


21.7 


8.1 


.96 


6.53 


.001 


1.13 


3 


9 


36 


45.6 


16.5 


55.3 


18.5 


9.8 


.92 


7.89 


.001 


1.13 


3 


10 


4 1 


39.9 


16.0 


47.2 


16.7 


7.4 


.95 


9.03 


.001 


1.15 


3 


11 


10 


44.7 


16.6 


55.9 


16.8 


11.2 


.95 


6.73' 


.001 


1.29 


3 


12 


18 


44.5 


15.1 


52.8 


16.3 


8.2 


.94 


6.36 


.001 


1.17 


TOTAL 




10b 


43.1 


16.1 


51.8 


17.5 


8.7 


.94 


14.46 


.001 


1.15 


4 


10 


2 


37.0 


12.7 


43.5 


12.0 


6.5 


1.00 


13.00 


.049 - 


1.40 


4 


11 


14 


43.0 


15.1 


49.8 


19.3 


6.8 


.96 


4.10 


.001 


1.06 


4 


12 


12 


50.4 


10.2 


60.3 


12.9 


9.9 


.92 


6.32 


.001 


1.25 


TOTAL 




29 


45.9 


13.1 


54.1 


16.7 


8.2 


.96 


7.80 


.001 


1.16 
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TABLE 15 (continued) 



.Among DeWItt Clinton High School bilingual program students who were pre- 
and post-tested with the Prueba de Lectura , Improvements ranged from 8.1 
points at Level 2 to 8.7 points at Level 3. 

.These Improvements were all found to be highly significant both statistically 
and educationally. 

.Among Level 2 students, grade 10 students showed an Improvement of 7 points 
and grade 9 students showed an Increase of 8.4 points. Among Level 3 students, 
Improvement ranged from a low of 7.4 at grade 10 to a high of 11.2 at grade 
11. Among Level 4 students, Improvement ranged from a low of 6.5 at grade 
10 to a high of 9.9 at grade 12. The Improvements reported for all grades 
were found to be highly significant, both statistically and educationally. 
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TABLE 16 
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Achievement 1n Mathematics 



Significance of the Differences Between Initial and Final Raw 
Scores 1n Mathematics Achievement of Students on the 
New York City Mathematics Test 



Pre-Test Post-Test 



Level 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 

Di f ference 


Corr. 
Pre/Post 


T- 

Test 


Level of - 
Signi ficance 


Educational 
Signi ficance 


9 


9 


23.8 


9.4 


23.1 


11.9 


-.7 


.15 


-.14 


NS 


-.074 


10 


19 


26.4 


8.5 


24.7 


9.8 


-1.68 


.83 k 


-1.39 


NS 


, -.439 


11 


a 9 


14.2 


3.2 


17.8 


4.1 


3.6 


.62 


3.25 


.012 


1.08 



.Among bilingual program students who were pre- and post-tested on their achievement 
1n mathematics, Level 9 students showed a slight decline which was neither statistically 
nor educational ly significant. 

.Level 10 students showed a slight decline which was not statistically significant 
but which was moderately negatively significant. 

.Level 11 students showed a moderate Improvement which was highly significant statistically 
and educational ly . 
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TABLE 17 

Number and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in the Content 
Areas by Language of Instruction, Fall 



Subject 


ENGLISH 

Number 
N Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


SPANISH/ENGLISH" 

Number 
N Passing 


Percent 
Passing 


Mathematics 


78 


57 


73.0 


104 


74 


71.1 


Science 


65 


54 


83.0 


61 


38 


62.2 


S<5cial 
Studies 


25 , 


18 


72.0 


133 


95 


71.4 


TOTAL 


168 


' 129 


76.7 


298 


207 


69.4 " 



Note , In content-area courses taught in English, students were tutored 
bilingual ly by peers. In mathematics and science courses taught 
in Spanish/English, an English-speaking teacher was assisted by a 
bi 1 ingual para professional . 



.In the fall, ^7 percent of the students passed teacher-made examina- 
tions 1n subject-area courses taught in English, while 69.4 percent 
passed examinations in subject courses taught bllingually. 

.Passing rates are almost identical 1n social studies, very similar 
in mathematics, and most diverse 1 in science. 



TABLE 18 

Number of Students Attendinq Courses and Percent 
Passlnq Teacher-Made Examinations 1n Content-Area 
Courses Tauqht 1n Engl 1 sh , by Grade (Fall) 



Fall 

Courses 


Grade 9 
% 

N Passing 


Grade 10 
N Pas"J+«g 


Grade 11 
N Passing 


Grade 12 
% 

N Passing 


Total 

% 

N Passing 


Mathematics 


19 52.6 


14 64.3 


18 83.3 


27 85.2 


78 73.0 


Science 


11 63.6 


13 84.6 


15 73.3 


26 96.2 


65 83^0 


Social Studies 


2 100.0 


0 0.0 


13 6?. 2 


10 70.0' 


25 72.0 



Note , In content-area courses tauqht 1n English, students were tutored b1l 1 nqual ly by peers. 

.Among proqram stydents who received Instruction 1n Enqlish, 73 percent passed 
teacher-made examinations 1n mathematics 1n the fall. The proportion of students 
passing Increased with qrade ranqlnq from a 16w of 52.6 percent 1n qrade 9 to a 
i hiqh of 8S.2 percent 1n grade 12. 



. Eiqhty-three percent of the students passed teacher-made science examinations 
in courses tauqht 1n Enqllsh 1n the fall. The proportion of students passlnq 
ranqed from a low of 63.6 percent In qrade 9 to a hlqh of 96.2 percent 1n qrade 12. 

.Seventy-two percent of proqram students, who receiy^d Instruction 1n Enqllsh, passed 
teacher-made social studies examinations 1n the fall. The proportion of students 
passlnq ranqed from a low of 6<J.2 percent 1n qrade 11 to a hlqh of 100 percent 
in qrade 9. 

'.The hiqhest overall passing rate was reported for science (83 percent). The 
overall passlnq rates in mathematics (73 percent) and social studies (72 
percent) were similar. ' 

ERJC , 
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.Number of Students Attending Courses and Percent 



Passing Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area ' 
bourses Taught Bili/igually (Spanish/English), by Grade (Fall) f 



A 

Fall 

Courses 


Grade 9 
% 

H Passing 


Grade 10 
% 

N Passing 


Grade 1|1 

r 

N Passing 


Grade 12 
% 

N Passing 


Total 
N Passing 


Mathematics 


50 58.0 


47 44.7 


5 40.0 


2 100.0 


104 71.1 


Science 


13 -46.2 


•35 60. P 


5' 100.0 ' 


8 75.0 


61 62.2 


Social Studies 


55 58.2 


52 73.1 - 


*9 , 100.0 


17 94.1 


133 71.4 



Note. In mathematics and science courses taught bi 1 i ngually , an English-speaking 
teacher was assisted by a. bilingual paraprofessional . * 



.In the fall, 71 percent of the students passed teacher-made' mathematics examirva-? 
tions in courses taught t>il ingually. Passing rates ranged from 40 percent in 
grade 11 to 100 percent in grade 12. -Note however, that the number of cases in 
these grades, is very low. 

** 

.Sixty«-two percent of the students passed teacher-wade science examinations in ! 
( courses taught bilingually in the fall. Passing rates ranged from 46.2 percent 
in grade 9 to. 100 percent in grade 11. 

.Seventy-one percent of the students passed teacher-made social studies examina- 
tions in courses^taught bilingually in the fall. Passing rates ranged from 58.2 
percent in grade 9 to 100 percent in grade 11. 

.The overall* passing rate was lowest in science (62.2 percent) and highest in 
mathematics and social studies (71 percent). 
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TABLE 20. 

Number and Percent of Students Passing 
Teacher-Made Examinations in the Content 
Areas by Language of Instruction/ Spring 





ENGLISH 




SPANISH /ENGLISH 








.Number 


Percent 




Number " 


Percent 


Subject 


N 


Passing 


Passing 


N 


Passing 


* Passing 


Mathematics 


73 


60 


82.1 


82 


50 


60.9 


Science 


56 


51 


' "91.0 


" « 53 


35 


66.0 


Social 














Studies 


37 


33 


89.1 


114 : ' 


86 


75.4 


TOTAL 


166 


144 


86.7 


249 


171 


68.6 



Note , In content-area courses taught in English, students were tutored 
bilingually by peers. In mathematics and science courses taught* 
in Spanish/English, an English-speaking teacher was assisted by a 
bi 1 ingual paraprofessional . 



* .Among program students taking teacher-made examinations in content- 
area subjects in the spring, 86.7 percent passed examinations in 
courses taught in English, while 68.6 percent passed examinations 
in courses taught bilingually. 
t 

^ .Passing rates in examinations were uniformly higher in courses 
taught in English regardless of subject. 
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TABLE 21 

Number of Students Attending Courses and Percent 
Passing Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-j\rea 
Courses Taught in English, by Grade, (Spring) 



Spring 
Courses 



Grade 9 
% 

N Passing 



Grade 10 
% . 
N Passing' 



Grade 11 
% , 

N Passing 



Grade 12 
% 

N Passing 



Total 



N Passing 



Mathematics 



18 



77.8 



20 



80.0 



23 



78.3 



12 



80.0 



73 



82.1 



Science 



75.0 



13 



84.6 



13 



100.0 



22 



95.5 



56 



91.0 



Social Studies 



50.0 



0.0 20 



100.0 11 



90.9 37 



89.1 



Note . In content-area courses taught in English, students were tutored bilingually by peers. 

\ . 
.In the spring, 82 percent of the students passed teacher-made examinations in 

mathematics courses^feaught in English. Passing rates ranged from 77.8 percent 

in grade 9, to 80 pgfrcent in grades, 10 and ,12. 

.Ninety-one percent of the students passed teacher-made examinations in science 
courses taught in EngHjsh. Passing rates ranged from 75 percent in grade 9 to 
100 percent in grade 1. 

•Eighty-nine percent of the students passed teacher-made examinations in social 
studies oou'rses taught in English. Passing rates ranged from 50 percent in ' 
grade 9 to 100 percent in grade 11. t 

.Overall passing rates were lowest in mathematics (82.1 perceht)jmd highest in 
science (9l percent). \ 
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TABLE 22 . 

» * 

Number of Students Attending Courses and Percent 
Passing Teacher-Made Examinations in Content-Area , 
Courses Taught Bilingually (Spanish/English), by .Grade CSpVing) 



Spring 
Courses 


Grade 9 
% 

N Passing 


Grade 10 

% ' 

'N J>assin.g 


Grade 11 

% N 
N Passing 


» €rade 12 

■•■ ... i , 

.N Passing 


, Total 

% 

N Passing 


Mathematics 


44 56.8 


30 60.0 


6 ' 83.3 


2 100.0 


82 60.9 


Science 


26 61.5 


23 65.2 


4 100.0 


0 0.0 


53 66.0 


Social Studies 


50 68.0 


47 76.6 


9 88.8 • 


8 100.0 


114 75.4 



Jlote. In mathematics and science courses taught bilingually, an English-speaking 
teacher was assisted by a bilingual paraprofessienal . 

^ t . 

.Among program students who received instruction blTlAglially, 60.9 percent passed 
.teacher-made mathematics examinations in ther spring. The proportion of students 
passing increased with grade ranging flrom a low of 56.8 percent in grade 9 to a 
high of 100 percent in grade 12. 

.Sixty-six percent of the students passed^ teacher-made examinations in science 
' courses taught bilingually. ' The, proportion of students passing inpreased with grade 
t ranging from a low of 61.5 percent in grade 9 to a high of 100 percent in grade 11. 

.Seventy-five percent of the students passed social studies examinations in the spring 
in courses taught bilingually. The proportion of students passing increased with 
grade ranging from 9 low of 68 percent in grade 9 to a high of 100 percent in 
gr^ade 12. 



.The highest overal 1 passi^b rate was reported in social studies {75.4 percent) 
followed by science' (66 percent), and mathematics (60.9 percent), 
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TABLE 23 

Number of Students Attending Courses and Percent 
Passing Teacher-Made Examinations 1n Native Language 
(Spanish) by Grade and Semester 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Total 



Fall 
Course 


% 

N Passing • 


% 

N Passing 


% 

N Passing 


% 

N Passing 


% 

N Passing 


Native Language Arts 


66 63.6 


63 65.1 


26 84.6 


32 93.8 


187 72.1 



.Seventy-two percent of the students passed examinations 1n native language 
(Spanish) during the fall. Although the number of students varied by grade, 
there was a tendency for the percent passing to Increase as grade Increased. 

.Parsing rates ranged from 63.6 percent 1n grade 9 to 93.8 percent 1n grade 12. 



Grade 9 



Grade 10 



Grade 11 



Grade 12 



Total 



Spring 
Course 





% 

N Passing 


% 

N Passing 


% 

N Passing 


% 

N Passing 


% 

N Passing 


Language Arts 


62 64.5 


53 81.1 


21 95.2 


12 91.2 


148 77.0 



.Seventy-seven percent of the students passed examinations 1n native lanquaqe 
(Spanish) during the spring. 

.Passing <rates ranged from 64.5 percent 1n grade 9 to 95.2 percent 1n grade 11. 



TABLE 24 

Significance of the Difference Between Attendance Percentage 
of Program Students and the Attendance Percentage of the\School 



Grade 


N 


Mean 
Percentage 


Standard 
Deviation 


9 


74 


81.2 


17.4 


10 


63 


89.9 


10.3 , 


11 


47 


91.4 


9.4 


12 


43 _ 


92.5 


5.8 


TOTAL ' 


227 


87.9 


13.1 , 



Average School-Wide Attendance Percentage: 67.44 
Percentage 

Difference 20.50 z = 5.77 p = .001 



.The difference between the attendance percentage of program 
students a'nd the attendance percentage of the school w^as 
20.50 percentage points. This is statistically significant 
at the .001 level and met the program objective in this area. 

.The mean percentage ranged from a low of 81.2 for grade 9 to 
a high of 92.5 for grade 12. 

.The standard deviation ranged from 5.8 for grade 12 to 17.4 
,for grade 9. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 



Engl i sh 

On the average, students mastered more than one objective per month 
of Instruction as measured by the CREST. The criterion of one objective 
gained per month of instruction set as. the program objective was met by 
students at Level I (fall and spring) and Levels II and III in the spring. 
In the fall term, gains seemed to be depressed by high pre-test scores at 
Levels II and III. 

Levels 9 and 10 students >who were pre- and post-tested on their read- 
ing achievement in English, as measured by the New York City Reading Test , 
showed a moderate improvement. Both improvements were educationally 
significant, but only Leyel 10 improvements were statistically significant, 

LeveT 11 students showed a slight decline but it was neither educationally 

# 

nor statistically significant. 

Finally, students who were pre- and post-tested on their English 
reading achievement, as measured by the SOBAR, mastered 37 percent of 
the objectives attempted in the fall and 34 percent in the spring. 




Spani sh 

On the average, students showed gains at all levels and all grades in 
their performance on the Interamerican Series , Pru&ba de Lectijra . These 
gains were highly significant statistically and educationally. The results 
met the program criterion of statistically significant gains. 

Mathematics 

Level 11 students who were pre- and j>ost-tested on their achievement 
i% mathematics, as measured by the New York City Mathematics Test , showed 
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a moderate improvement which was highly significant statistically and 
educationally., Levels 9 and 10 showed slight declines, but they were not 
statistically significant. However, the slight decline at Level 10 was 
educational ly significant. 

CONTENT AREAS 
Mathematics 

Seventy-three percent of the students wftK received instruction in 
English passed teacher-made' exami nations in mathematics 1n the fall, 
while 71.1 percent of the b1 1 ingual ly-i nstru<^ted students passed. The 
passing rate increased with grade for students Instructed in English, 
from a low of 52.6 percent in grade 9 to a high of 85.2 percent 1n grade 
12. The passing rate for b1 1 inqually-instructed students ranged from 
a low of 40 percent in grade 11 to a high of 100 percent in grade 12. 

Eighty-two percent of the students instructed in English passed 
teacher-made examinations in mathematics in the spring, while 61 percent 
of the bi 1 ingual ly-i nstructed students passed. The passing rate among 
students who were instructed in English ranged from a low of 77.8 percent 
in grade 9 to high o£ 80 percent in grades 10 and 12. The passing rate 
among bi 1 ingual ly-instructed students increased with qrade 1"rom a low 
of 56.8 percent 1n grade 9 to a higtr of 100 percent in grade 12. 

Science 

Eiqhty-three percent of the students Instructed in English passed 
teacher-made examinations 1n science in the, fall, while*62.2 percent of 
the bil inqual ly-instructed students passed. The passing rate amonq 
students who were instructed in English ranged from a low in qrade 9 
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of 63.6 percent to a high in grade 12 of 96.2 percent. The passing 
rate among students who were instructed bilingual ly ranged from a low 
of 46.2 percent in grade 9 to a high of 100 percent in grade 11. 

Ninety-one percent of the students instructed in English passed 
teacher-made examinations in science in the spring, while 66 percent of 
the bilingually-instructed students passed. The passing rate among 
students who were instructed in English ranged from a low of 75 percent 
in grade 9 to a high of 100 percent in grade 11. The passing rate among 
bilingually-instructed students increased with grade from a low of 61.5 
percent in grade 9 to a high of 100 percent 1n grade 11. 

Social Studies 

Seventy-two percent of the students instructed in English passed 
teacher-made examinations in social studies in the fall, .while 7U4 
percent of the bi 1 ingual ly-educated students passed. The passing rate 
for students taught in English varied from a low of 69.2 percent in 
grade 11 to a high of 10£) percent in grade 9. The passing rate for bi- 
lingual ly-taught students ranged from a low of 58.2 percent in grade 9 
to a high of 100 percent in grade 11. 

Eighty-seven percent of the students instructed in Engl ish .passed 

4 

teacher-made examinations in social studies in the spring, while 68.6 
percent of the bi 1 ingual ly-educated students passed. The passing rate 
for students who were Instructed in English ranged from a low of 50 
percent in grade 9 to a high of 100 percent in g^rade 11. The passinq 
rate for bilingually-instructed students ranged from a low of 68 percent 
in qrade 9 to a high of 100 percent in grade 12. 
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Native Language Arts 

Seventy-two percent of the students passed teacher-made native lanquaqe 
(Spanish) tests in the fall. The proportion of students passinq increased 
with qrade from a low of 63.6 percent in qradG 9 to a high of 93.8 in 
qrade 12. 

Seventy-seven percent of the students who were tested in the sprinq 
passed. The proportion of students passinq ranqed from a low of 64.5 
percent in qrade 9 to a hiqh of 95.2 percent in grade 11. 

Attendance 

The difference between the attendance percentage of proqram students 

1 

and the attendance percentaqe of the school was statistically siqnificant- 
and met the proqram objective in this area. 
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VII. CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



CONCLUSIONS 

The Bi 1 ingual-Bicul tural Program, in Its final year, served a popula- 
tion of 214 students, who were heteroqeneous in both linguistic performance 
and academic achievement level. The program continued to Implement its 
philosphy of reinforcing the students' native-language skills and familiarity 
with their native cultures while they were learning English, 

Some members of the Dewitt Clinton faculty and administration who 
had objections originally to the program's philosophy have reassessed their 
perceptions in light of the strides made by the program's students. 
These students, despite severe linguistic problems, maintained relatively 
low attrition and suspension rates and earned their share of prizes and 
awards at the local and city-wide levels. 

Cuts in content-area courses/and tutoring services put strains on 
the program, but 1t continued to carry out its pedagogical objectives. 
Supportive, services and extracurricular activities also were well 1mple- 
mented, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The following recommendations are presented to the program: 

1. - An attempt should be made to recruit f ul ly b1 1 1 ngual 

personnel particularly 1n the^areas of mathematics and 
science for the effective development of students' 
linguistic and cognitive skills- 

2. An attempt should be made to assign staff member to 
classes within their area of specialization or license. 
Staff members teaching subject areas in which they are 
not licensed should be encouraged to develop their 
professional sjcills 1n those areas by participating 1n 
college Courses or other appropriate training. 
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VIII. APPENDICES 



APPf WMX A 

Staff Characteristics: Professional and Paraprofessional Staffs 





* T \ nt* 

\ I 1 nw 
Spent in 

F 1 1 n r t inn 


Oate 
Hi red 


Fducat i on 


1 

Certi f Ication L Icense 


Years of [ 
Mono! 1 nnuai I 
Fxperi ence 


Years of 
Ri 1 1 nqua 1 
Fxperience 


Years of 
F xperi ence 


F ii nr. f \ on (s ) 
Pro je< t Hi re< for 


1 DO 


9/78 


R.A. Fine Art, 

Span i sh 
M.A. fl Science Fd. 
M. S. Counsel Inn 
Candidate for Ph. 0. 


N.Y.S. Rioloqy, Adm. , Counselor 
N.Y.C. Rioloqy, Science, Guidance 
Counsel or 


IS 


P 

1 


? - 

in ye < i co i uy* 




„ , 

Resource Teacher 


inn 


1 1 /fin 


R.A.. M.A. Spanish 
FDM Spanish & Rilln. 


H.Y.S. Spanish "1 
N.Y.C. Spanish O.H.S. * 


S 


1 \l? 


None 


Urade Advisor 


• JOT) 


9/79 


R.A. Spanish Fd. 
M.A. Spanish Ri 1 Inq. 


"N.Y.^. Danish 
N.Y.C. Rillnqual Common nranches 


? 


3 


None 


F durational Associate 


inn 


9/«n 


inn 

llnderqraduate Credits 





3 


? 


None 


(Sor f a 1 Studies) 

F durational Assorlate 

(Mathematics) ./ 


ion 


?/79 


llnderqraduate Credits 


. — 


1 


3 \f? 


1 


fffuc at 1 ona 1 *ssor 1 ate 


inn 


9/7fi 


llnderqraduate Credits 




ft 


4 


v ? ' 


(Sc lence) 


l on 


1 1 /fin 


R.A. Socloloqy 




S 


? 


S 


Family Assistant 

So< lal Studies Teacher 


an 


9/7S 


R.A. ftovernment 
M.S. Spanish 


[TT.S. Social Studies 
N.Y.C. Rillnqual Social Studies 


11 


7 


None 


S( t e^ e feat her 


4n 


<>/fin 


M.S. Riochemlstry 
M.S. Mathematics 
M.A. Science Fd. 
M.A. Counsel inq 


N.Y.^. Themistry, Rioloqy, 

Counsellnq, Admi ni s t rat 1 nn 

N.Y.C. 1 ah Assistant, Rioloqy, 
C*eneral Science 






r f 

Nnne 

i 

1 _ 




60 


9/61 


n.A. Spanish 

M.A. A/1min1strat ion 


r^.Y.^. Spanish 

N.Y.C. Spanish O.H.S. 


?n 


R 


| None 


Spanish Teacher 


?n 


<V«1 


"R.A. Music 
M.A. Music 


N.Y.S. Music 
N.Y.C. Music n.H.S. 


?9 


1 


None 


Math Tea( her 
f nol 1 sh Tea< her 


60 


9/7H 


R.A. Speech Fd. 

6n Ctradiidte Credi t s 

in F.S.U. Speech 


"K.y. r.<u. 

N.Y.C. F .S.I . , Speech 


?1 


14 


?a 











Appendix B 

* STAFF TRAINING 

STAFF TRAILING IN DEWltt CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL 
Training of Non-bilingual Staff 

Conducted by: Title VII grade-advisor/counselor, in Room 117 

Dates: 11/S/81-; 11/12/81; 11/19/81; 12/3/81; 12/10/81; 12/17/81; 1/7/82; 

1/14/82 1/21/82; 1/28/82; 2/4/82; 2/11/82; 2/18/82; 2/25/82; 

3/11/82; 3/18/82; 3/25/82; 4/8/82; 5/6/82; 5/13/82; 5/20/82; 

■ c • 5/27/82; 6/3/82. 

Time: 2:}0 to 4:30 P.M. 

Number of Participants: 15 mainstream faculty iffembers, (including 
11 teachers, 3 school secretaries, 1 guidance counselor, and 1 neighbor- 
hood resident) 

Topics: Conversational Spanish 
Spanish^in the Classroom 
.^^X Language and Linquistics in Bi 1 ingual -Bicul tural Education 
Public Education in Puerto Rico 
National Policy on Bilingual Education 
^Trends in Bilingual Education and the Law 

Textbooks Used for Training: 

"Bilingual Education"--Hernan La Fontaine 1 

"A Land of Hope in Schools" Osvaldo Rodriquez Pacheco 

» Training*of Title VH^taff * 

Conducted by: Title VII Project Director, infloom 117 

Dates: 2/3/82; 2/10/82; 2/17/82; 2/24/82; 3/3/82; 3/10/82; 3/17/82; 
3/24/82 

Time; 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 

Number Participants: 6 Title VII staff members 

Topics: Central Questions and Concerns of Bilingual Education m 
Bilingual Education and Desegregation 
Bilingual Education for the Children of -Migrant Workers 
Guidance Techniques for High School Students 
Techniques for Promoting Faculty Acceptance of the 
Bilingual Program ^ 
Bi 1 ingual Methodology 
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C. Training of New Teachers from other Senior High Schfol 

Conducted by: Title VII Project' Di rector, in Room 110 (invited by 
* supervisor of special education as guest traine'r for' 
two orientation sessions) 

Dates: 5/5/82 and 5/12/82 

1 Time: 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 
Number of Participants: 18 

) 

Topics: Aspects and Implementation of Title VII Program at DeWitt 
Cl inton High School 
- Proposals and Grants for Title IVC and Title VII 

D. Training of Title VII and Mainstream Teachers 

Conducted by: Bilingual Social Studies Teacher, in Title VII Resource 
Room ^ - * v " b 

v Dates: 2/2/82; 2/9/82; 2/16/82; 2/30/82 

o 

Time: 8:45 to" 9:30 A.M. 

Number of Participants: 7 s 
% Project Director 
Resource -Jeacher 
Grade Advisor/Counselor 
, Educational Associates. (2) - 
Social Studies Teacher 
Music Teacher 

Topics: Latin America: History, Social Life, and Culture 
1 Puerto Rican History and Culture 

Famous Puerto Ricans * 

E. Title VII Staff Meetings 

Conducted by: Project Director and Assistant Principal (Foreign Lang- 
uages) 

First Monday of each month, after 8th period 

* ' 

-Topics: v Procedures and Daily Problems ^ Title VII, Spanish classes, 
and E.S.L. 

Participants: T1 tie % VII Staff, Teachers of Spanish and E.S.L. 
Wednesdays 2nd period 

Topics: Students' Problems and Methods of Improving Title V^I Program 
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Staff Training Outside of DeWitt Clinton High School 



A. Leadership- in -Management Institute 

Hunter-C.W. Post Bilingual Education Service Center 

*T) "Program Management" 

y Brookdale Center of, Hunter College, 440 East 26th Street, 
November 20, 1981 and December 11, 1981 
9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. ■ 

'Attended by: Project Director' 

2) "Alternative Funding Sources "" 

The Foundation Center, 888 Seventh Avenue" 

February 25, 1982 , 

9:00 A.M. to 3:00 -P.M. f 

Attended by: Project Director 4 

3) "Comprehensive Planning " 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Grace 
Dodge Room > 
April 30, 1982 , * 

9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. 

Attended by : Project Director/ \ 

B. Title VII Technical Assistance Workshops 

1) Technical Assistance Workshop^ for Submission of New Proposals 
to be funded under ESEA, Title VH during FY 1982-83 

Office of Bilingual Education 

Fordham University, Lincoln Center (Room 1 1106) 
December 2, 1981 and December 3, 1981 
9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. - 

Attended by: Project Director. 

2) Technical Assistance Workshops, Title VII 
Conference on Bilingual Education Grants- 

N. Y. State Education DepaH^ient, Bureau \ 
of Bi 1 ingual Education 

2 World' Trade Center (Room 4430) 

December' 7, 1981 

10:00 A.M to 4:00 P.M. 

Attended by-: Project Director 
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C. Career Conference for Bilingual High School Students 

Hunter-C.W. Post Bilingual Education Service Center (BESC) 
Hunter College, 440 East 26th Street 
p December 4, 1981; 9:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 

Attended by: Grade Advisor/Counselor, Family Assistant, 
Educational Associate, and 
40 Clinton Title VII junior and 
senior students 

D. Conference and Workshop on TAP Services 
Federation tmployment ana buiaance service 
Job TAP Center 2,2432 Grand Concourse 
January 29, 1982; 12:Noon to 4:00 P.M. 

•i 

Topics: Vocational and Career Guidance, Counseli/ig, 
Assessment, Job Placement, Training and - 
Rehabilitation, Involvement in Community Affairs 



Attended by: Project Director 

Schooling. Job Opportunities and Ethnic Mobility Ap»ong Caribbean Youth 
in the United state? : ' 

Pordham University and Aspira of America, Inc. 

Fordham x University , Lincoln Center, Faculty Lounge, 12th .floor 
April 23, 1982; 9:00 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. 

V 

Attended by: Resource Teacher 

Career Education Conference for Higti School Administrators, Counselors , 
and Instructors ~~ 

Hunter-C.W. Post Bilingual Education Service Center (BESC) 
Brookdale Center, Hunter College, 440 East 26th Street 
May 7, 1982; 8:30 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. * . 

Four Workshops on Career Education • * " 

Attended by: Project Director 

University Courses, funded' by Title VII 



Project Director 

At FordhanRjni versi ty 

Boards of Education 

Organization of Community Relations Program 
Internship I \ 
Interrvfihip 1 1 

Grants\and foundations in Education 



15 Credits 
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Grade Advisor/Counse'1 or 



9 Credits 



At Columbia University 

Techniques of Apprais-al and Counseling 

Preparation for -Indi vidual . Counsel i nq and .Interviewing 

Introduction to" Measurement 



At Columbia University . 
Sty 1 istics-Art-Wri ting-Spanish * 
I nstructional Materi al s -Development Centers 

Educational Associate A 9 Credits 

At City Co1Tege~(CUNY) 

African Heritage-Caribbean Experience 
The School in American Society 
Field Experience in Child and 
Adolescent Development 

plus 6 credits funded by the Paraprofessional Unit. 
Degrees and Certification Received in FY 1981-198 



Grade Advisor/Counselor 

M.A. in Spanish Literature^ and Bilinqual Education 
Project , Pi rector 



Resource Teacher 



6 Credits 



N.Y. State Certification ^ Administration 
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Staff Training 

Outside of New York City 

1. Statewide Bilingual Educators Management Conference 

Best Western Thruway House, Albany, New York* 
January' 19, 1982' to January 20, 1982 

Topic: "Changes in State and Federal Perspectives in , 
Bilingual Education" 

Attended by:- Project Director 

2. Fifth Annual Conference, New York State Association for 
Bilingual Education (SABE), 

Concord Hotel., Kiamesha Lake, New York 
February 19, 1982 to February 21, 1982 

Topic: "Bil lingual Education: New Horizons" 

Attended by: Grade Advisor/Counselor 

3. 11th Annual International Bi 1 ingual - Bicul tural 
Education Conference, National Association for 
Bilingual Education (NABE) 

' - Westin Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 

April 4, 1982 to April 9, 1982 
Topics: 1) Parent Involvement in Evaluation 

2) Underlying Roles of Culture 1n the Verbal 
Communication of the Classroom 
Rfe 



3) The R#e of School Psychology 1n*6il1ngual Education 
Attended- by: Resource Teacher 

D'Youville Bilingual Education Program, Spring Senior Weekend 
D'Youville College, Buffalo, New York 
May 21, 1982 to May 23, 1982 

Topics: "Bilingual Education 'in the City of Buffalo" 
"Buffalo's H1span.1c Community" 

Attended by: Grade Advisor/Counselor 
Educational Associate 
22 Clinton Title VII Students 
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Appendix C 

SERVICES FOR BILINGUAL STUDENTS- 
In DeWitt Clinton High School 
Individual Counseling in Bilingual Office 
Personal and soqial counseling 

Educational planning, college counseling fcrr seniors 
Group Counseling and Group Guidance in Title VII Resource Room 
Referrals to agencies, clinics, and COH 

Title I Supportive Services Counselor — for students in Title I 
Reading Classes and Title I Math Skills Classes 

Financial Aid Workshops for Bilingual Program Seniors (Candidates 
for Graduation) 

12/1/81 and 4/21/82; 11:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon in Title VII 
Resource Room 

Conducted by: Resource Teacher and AspiVa Representative 

Participants: 18 Senior Title VII students 

Orientation and Training Workshops for Bilingual Peer Tutors 

10/19/81 and 10/20/81; 9:45 to 10:30 a.m. 

Conducted by: Project Director and Resource Teacher 

Participants: 9 Peer Tutor- Candidates 

in Title VII Resource Room 

Senior Meetings 

Meetings with candidates for graduation 
* 11/25/81 and 4/21/82 

\ 

4 Topics: .Graduation and Grades 
Col lege Appl ications 
Financi al Aid 

Planning Committee Meetings, with Title VI I. Students working with 
Staff (in Title VII Resource Room) 

(.1) Planning Committee Meeting in Preparation for Poetry Contest 

3/26/82 
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Participants: Resource Teacher, Grade Advisor,' Aspira, 
Representative, and 5 Title VII Students 

(2) Planning Committee Meetinq in Preparation for the Puerto Rican 
Discovery Day Assembly, 11/13/81 

(3) Planning Committee Meeting in Preparation for the Dominican 
Independence Day Assembly, 1/7/82 

Peer Tutorinq ('In Resource Room and Various Classrooms): 

6 Title VI I peer tutors 

4 volunteer bilingual students from local colleqes (includinq 

2 Title VII alumni) 

Paraprofessional Tutorinq (In Resource Room and Various Classrooms): 

3 bilingual educational associates tutored students^nd 
supervised peer tutors 

Careers Counselor of Aspira (High School College Continuum Program) 
Meetinqs, Counseling, Trips 

.College, Applications and Financial Aid Forms 

$ Administered and assisted by Resource Teacher 

Verbal reinforcement, prizes, and trips (cultural and educational) for 
student achievement in subject classes and attendance 



From Outside of DeWitt Clinton High School 

Aspira Center of the Bronx 
332>East 149th Street, Bronx 

Mr. Nelson^Veqa, Careers Counselor 

Individual Career Counselinq with Title VII students 

Mr. Eugfcnio Russi, Careers Counselor 
D'Youville Colleqe, Buffalo, New York 

Individual career, orientation, and vocational counselinq 

with Ti tl e VII students 

Mr. Pedro Evangel ista and Mr. Jose Guzman 
U.S. Marine Recruiters 

Orientation for Title VII students considering careers i/i 

the Marines 

•Grand Concourse and Fordham Road, Bronx 

Career Conference for Bilinqual High School Students 
Hunter-C .W.Post Bilingual Education Service Center (BESC) 
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Otto Burqdorf Science Workshops 

"To help bilinqual science students collect and organize 
research materials/for^^ience projects' 1 
4 Title VII students attended 3 workshops (each) t 

School of Visual Arts / 
209 East 23rd Street^N.Y.C. 
Saturdays, 9:00 a,.m. to 1:00 p.m. 
4 Title VII students attended 

Puerto Rican Travel inq Theatre 
276 West 43rd Street, N.Y.C. 

1 Title VII student took drama classes and participated in 
various performances N 

After-School Occupational Skills Proqram 
Christopher Colipbus Hi qh School 

Tuesdays and Thursdays, 3:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. 
Automobile Repair and Maintenance 
1 Title VII student 

Four volunteer bilinqual students from local colleqes* (two are 

Title VII altmwli} 

* Peer tutorinq and peer counsel inq 

Assisted in traininq and supervision of peer tutors and 
peer counselors, and tutored and counseled students 

Dr. Luis Canepa, Psychiatrist (bilinquaY) 
at Bronx Lebanon Hospital 

Students were referred by qrade advisor/counselor 

* 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 



Appendix D 



Goal s 

Understanding and Respect for Hispanic Culture and Traditions 
Understanding and Respect for Culture a*id Traditions &f the U.S.A. 



Assembles at DeWitt Clinton High School 

November 19, 1981, "Puerto Rican Discovery Day 11 
February 26, 1982, "Dominican Republic Independence Day" 
June 18, 1982, "Bilingual Awards Assembly" 



Trj ps 

November 18, 1981, "El Jibaro," American Museum of Natural History 

60 Title VII students and staff 
December 15, 1981, "Christmas Show," Radio City Mus't-c Hall, Matinee 

50 Title VII 9th and 10th .qrade students and staff 
December 16 ,' 1981 , '"42nd Street," Majestic Theater, 

30 Title VI Tilth and 12th qrade students and staf.f 
January 6, 1982, "Celebratiop erf the Three Wise' Men," Club 

Dortiinicanos Progresistas 

3 Title VII students and Grade Advisor 
April 8, 1982, ^"Natalicio de Betances , " Aspi ra 

La Tertulla Cafe, 119 East 12th Street 

4 Title VII students, Grade Advisor, and Educational Associate 
April 24, 1982, Baseball Game, Yankee Stadium, N.Y. Yankees 

50 Title VII students and. staff 
May 12, 1^92, Circle Line Sightseeing Yacht, 

48 Title VII students and staff* 
May 13, 1982, "A Triple Health Fair," "A Tribute to Betances" 

Presented by Aspira, Bronx High School of Science, 

11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.' 

15 Title VII students and Educational Associate 
May 27, 1982, Circus, Madison Square Garden, 

80 Title VII students and staff 
June 2, 1982, "DanciV," Ambassador Theater 

34 Title VII students and staff 
June 4, 1982, Art Exhibition, Museo del ?arrio, 7:00 p.m. to 10:00 

5 Title VII students and Grade Advisor 
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Poetry by Title VII Students presented on Radio Programs 

March 31, 1982-, "Los Amiqitos," WNYE', 91.5 FM, 4:30 p.m. 

Poem by Carlos Perez," Title VII student, 

Read by Nelson Veqa of Aspira 
April 20, 1982 (above was read again) 
•April 23, 1982<, "La Comunidad Latina," 7:30 p.m. 



First Poetry Contest (Primer Concurso de Poesia) 

(1) Sponsored by Aspira of New York, Bilinqual Program of'DeWi'tt 
Clinton High School, and the Cultural Club: "E,l Antillano" 

(2) Judged by faculty members of Hostos Community College 

(3) Prizes awarded to Title VII Clinton Students 

First Prize: "Pensando en Mis Lares" 
Second Prize: "Esa Semllla Especial" 
Third Prize: "La Madre Inol vidable" 

(4) May 28, 1982, Aspfra Center of the Bron)c, 332 East 149th Street, 
1:00 to 3:00 p.m. Poems were recited by students and poets 

(5} Attended by: Aspira Representative, Resource Teacher, Grade 
O Advisor, and Title VII students 
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Appendix E 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

1. In the Title VII Resource Room / 

A. Parent Workshdps English-as-a-Second-Language 

Dates: 10/22/81; 10/29/81 ; 11/5/81; 11/19/81; 12/3/81; 
T2/17/81; 1/7/82; 1/21/82; 1/28/82; 2/4/82; 
2/18/82; 2/25/82; 3/4/82; 3/18/82; 3/25/82; - • * 
4/1/82;- 4/29/82; 5/6/82; 5/20/82; 6/3/82 

Time: 11:00 a.m. 'to 12:30 p.m. 

Conducted by: Resource Teacher and/or Project ftirector 
Participants: 6 to 8 Title VII parents 



B. Parent Workshops Registration and Voting 
Dates: 10/28/82 and 11/4/82 

Time: 11:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 
Conducted by: Project Director 

Participants: 7 Title VII Parents and 1 Hispanic parent 
from neighborhood 

C. Parent Workshops — Guidance . 

Topics: School Procedures and Students 1 Problems 

Communication between Parents and Adolescents 
Parents as Homework Helpers 

Dates: 10/21/82^and 10/28/82 

\ 

Time: 10:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. 

Conducted by: Project, Di rector / 

Participants: 22 Title VII Parents ^ 

J 
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D. Parent/Student Advisory Committee Meetings 

Dates: 10/14/81; 11/12/81; 12/10/81; 
1/15/42; 2/11/82; 3/11/82; 
4/22/82; 5/13/82; 6/10/82 

Time: 11:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon 

Participants: Project Di rector , ^ Resource Teacher, Grade 
Advisor, Family Assistant, Educational 
^ Associate, 8 to 14 Title VII parents, and 

4 Title VII students 



o 
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2. In the Princ i pal ' s Office 

A. Parents Association Executive Board Meetings 

' Dates: same as dates of Title VII Parent/Student Advisory 

Committee Meetinqs 

(suqqested by Project Director and approved by'Prihcipal ) 
Time: 12:00 noon to 1:00 p.m. 

/ 

(immediately after Advisory Meetinqs) 

Goals: (a) To establish a liaison between Title VH 

parents andf parents of mainstream students 

(b) To establish communication between Title VII 
parents and the School Principal 

(c) To train Title VII parents to function as 
members and officers of the Principal's 
Parents Association 

Participants: Principal, Project Direcotr, 4 parent members 
of Title VII Advisory Committee, 1 tax-levy 
quidance counselor, 4 members of Executive 
Board of Parents Association, and President 
of Parents Association. 

3. Parent-Teacher Conferences v 

Open School Evenlnq 

November 16, 1981; 6:00 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 

Open School Afternoon 

November 17, 1981; 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 
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Open School Evening 

March 22, 1982; 6:00 p.m. to 8:30 p.m. 

Open School Afternoon 

March 23, 1982; 1:00 p.m. to 3:00 p.m. 



4„ Daily personal interviews and telehpone conferences .and letters to 
parents, by all of Title VII staff 

5. Visits to homes by family assistant (and sometimes by Project Director 

6. The Third Annual Hispanic Parents 1 Conference on Education 

(La Tercera Conferencia Anua\ Sobre Educacion Para Padres Hispanos) 

(Citywide Hispanic Parents Conference) 

Place: Lonq Island University Campus, Brooklyn, NY 

Date: November 12, 1981; 9:00 a.m. 

Attended by: Project Director, Grade Advisor/Counselor, 
2 Title VI I CI inton parents 



V 
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BSTB BOLBTUT BS DBDICADO A LOS PADHBS DB 
> LOSt BSTUDIAHTBS DEL PRO GRAMA BILUIGIJB , 




DtWit* dintoiv Blgh School 

19&1 



Pro grama Mlingue Bi cultural 
1982 
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LAS PERSONAS DE LA PA CULT AD DEL PRO GRAMA BILINGUB 



Estas personae son la facultad del programs bilingCLe y estdn 
aqu£ para servirles a los estudiantes y sua familias. 

La seflora Ruth Oreenblatt es la Directora del Programs 
BilingCLe de Tftulo VII. La seflora Greenblatt , escribi6 
la propuesta para que la escuela superior DeWitt Clinton 
tuviera serricios de apoyo para el Programs BilingCLe; Si 
. - desea alguna informacidn, /puede llamar a la seflora Green- 
blatt por teKfonp* 796*3082. 

La sefiorita Olga Vigo es la maestra de fecursos. Es la 
que lleva a cabo las diferentes actividaidea culturales 
para los estudiantes y padres. La sefiorita Vigo supervisa 
el programs de tutoria y demuestra materialea audioriauarlejB 
en los salpnes de clase. Habe tall ere s para que los padres 
puedan aprender ingles. Selecciona libros para las clases 
de los estudiantes y para los tallCres de padres. , 

La seflora Gladys DeLaCrua es la consejera de grados de su 
hi jo. Programa las clases del aflo escolar y hace entre— 
ristas con los estudiantes para diecutir su carrera aca- 
d<mica. 

La seflora Marilyn Soto es la asistente de familias; Hace 
risitas a los estudiantes en sus hogmres cuando tienen 
problemas personales y acad<micos. La seflora Soto est£ a 
sus ordenes. 

Hay tres asistentes de maestros. La sefiorita ATila Castro 
es asistente del maestro de mat emit ica; la seflora Iris 
Resto es asistente del maestro de ciencia; el seflor Jorge 
Qautreau es asistente del maestro de estudios sociales. 
Los tres asistentes lea dan clases indiriduales a los estu- 
diantes cuando ne.cesitan ayuda acadimica. 



Appendix G 

DISSEMINATION AND RECRUITMENT ; 

Bilingual Newsletters (2) 

* Mailed and distributed to other schools in New York City 

Mailed to Title VII parents . ' 

Mailed to other schools in the United States and to two 
in Mexico City (where the .Project Director attended as 
resident in Mexico) 

Mailed to junior hiqhr schools in the Bronx and distributed to 
junior higti school students 

Hand distributed -to faculty members, counselors, administration 
and Title VII students at DeWitt Clinton High .School 

Visits to fourteen /junior high schools in the Bronx during \ 
February, .March, and April 1982. Bilingual newsletters, \ 
flyers, and skills were used to publicize the bilingual \ 
program (and other school programs). A question-and-snswer 
seminar w'as conducted. 

Participants: Grade Advi sor/Counsel or 

Resource Jeacher 
• ■ 2 Educational Associates 

Assistant Principal (Foreign Lanquages) 

Family Assistant 

Meeting of Junior High School Counselors 

Hetd at Clinton (Title VII program described) 
3/5/82; School Library 
'Project Director, Counselors (Clinton and J.H.S.) 
Assistant Principals, .Principal 

Open House for Juaior High Schools 

May 26, 1982; Gym III 

Project Director, Grade Advisor/Counselor, and Assistant 
Principal discussed Title VII program with juaior high 
school students 

Orientation Assembly for Parents of New Ninth-Grade Students 
Auditorium K . 

Project Director discussed program with parents 

After schctol counselors and assistant principals attended. 
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Appendix H 

HONORS AND AWARDS FOR TITLE VII STUDENTS 
1 Member of Arista National Honor Society 
3 Schol arship Cards 

'2* Poetry Contest Prizes (first, second and third place) (Certificates 
of Award, and Poetry Books in Spanish) 

3 Certificates of Recognition, for participation in the Congressional 
Arts Competition, and letters, from Congressman Jonathan Bingham. 
Certificates are signed by: Borough President Stanley Simon and 
Congressman Jonathan Bingham. 

/ 

1 Certificate of Award for Health Services, and Advanced Honors, from 
Health Career Bureau, and Science Department. 

7 Super Youth Awards 0% 

Four twel f th-gnHe and three tenth-grade program students 
were included in the '"Honor Roll" of 6,600 Super Youth 
(10th, 11th, 12th grades), sponsored by the Daily News 
and the New York Mets, for achievements in academic, 
. extra-curricular and community activities. 

30 Certificates of Merit, and Special Prizes at the Bilingual Awards 
Assembly: 

English - 4 students 
Social Studies - 5 students 
Biology .- 1 student 
Science - 4 students 
Mathematics - 3 students A 
Spanish - 4 students 
French - 1 student 
Art - 1 student 
Ceramics - 1 student 
' Music - 2 students 
Academic Studies - 3 students 
* Academic Achievement - 1 student 

At Graduation 

1) The Carl Goldberg Memorial Award for Outstanding Contribution 
to the Arts - 1 student 

2) Outstanding Service to the Bilingual Program - 3 students 

3) Certificate of Merit for Outstanding Achievement in the 
Bilingual Program - 1 student • - 

> * 
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4) Certificate of Merit for Outstanding Improvement in the 
Bilingual Program - 2 students 

5) Excellence in Ma$s Media (Speech and Reading 
Department) - 1 student 



6) G.O. Silver Key for Excellence in English as a Second Language 
(Department of Foreign Languages and E.S.L.) - 1 student 

7) The Alexander Medal of the School Art League - 1 student 

8) The Saint Gaudens Medal of the School Art League - 1 student 

9) The New York State Art Teachers Association Award for 
Merit in Art - 1 student 

10) The DeWitt Clinton Art Department Award - 1 student 

Two Students received Regents Diplomas 
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